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ii. the varied assortment of figures that he gives to illustrate how he found the Characteristic Triangle (see above, Chapter III, pp. 15 and 39, and compare them with the figures, given in the accounts quoted by Gerhardt in his essay "Leibniz and Pascal/' on pp. 211, 217, and 221);
iii. the circumstantial detail of the context of the Archimedean measurement of the surface of the sphere being absent from the author he quotes;
iv. the several different accounts of the order in which he obtained his different books for study, and even the persons from whom he obtained them;
v. the error with regard to the time of the presentation of the copy of the Horologium (see above, Chapter III, p. 36, where, in the Historia, it is stated that he received it before he left for England on his first visit);
vi. the confusion as to the date at which he obtained his Barrow (see above, Chapter II, p. 20, where, in the Bernoulli postscript, he states that he found the greater part of his theorems anticipated in "Barrow, when his Lectures appeared");
and many other things, all unimportant details singly; but, when taken in combination, they show distinctly that we must only take Leibniz's word as accurately describing the general course of events.
Another characteristic of Leibniz seems to have been insistent at all times; he burned to distinguish himself as a discoverer of new things. I have suggested that there may have been an ulterior motive to this desire, namely, to get himself taken into the select circle of mathematicians who corresponded with one another. Thus, when he studied an author, and came across some new idea, he would break off his reading to follow that idea to the limit and exhaust all its possibilities, committing his results to writing, whether they were important or not; there is some evidence, too, that while doing this, he would refer to other